CLEMENCEAU

a deep-seated contempt, strangely enough not wholly divorced
from fear, for the man of the town, and especially for the man
of Paris. This animosity, which has by no means wholly
disappeared to-day, was keenly in evidence forty and fifty
years ago. There is an economic cause at the bottom of the
antipathy, but this does not account for its many-sided
manifestation. The countryman naturally desires to sell his
produce at as high a price as possible. It is for him almost a
matter of life and death to do so. The townsman, on his side,
the artisan or labourer or even the rentier of the great cities, is
naturally anxious to obtain the necessaries of life which he
gets from the rural districts at as low a rate as he may be able
to buy them having regard to his wages or his income. Hence
any expenditure which tends to benefit the country is regarded
with suspicion by the townsman and contrariwise as between
town and country, except such outlay as cheapens the cost of
transportation, where both have an identical interest,

But this general divergence of economic advantage which
has existed for many centuries does not wholly account for
the ill-feeling which too often appears. There is a psycho- ,
logical side to the matter as well. Thus the peasant, even
when he is getting satisfactory prices for his wares, despises
his own customers when they pay too much for small luxuries
which they could easily do without. Moreover, he considers
the cleverness of his fellow-countrymen of the city, their readi-
ness to change their opinions and adopt new ideas, their doubts
as to the super-sanctity of that individual property, property
which is the small landowner's god, as evidences of a dangerous
disposition to upset all that ought to be most solemnly upheld/
The townsman, on the other hand, too often looks down upon
the peasant and the rural provincial generally as an ignorant,
short-sighted, narrow-minded, grasping creature, full of pre-*
judices and eaten up with superstitidh, who, out of sheer oh*
stinacy, stands immovably in the way of reforms that might,
and in many cases certainly would, benefit them both*

It is the task aqd, the duty of the true statesman to bridge
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